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of perpetrating, in their private affairs. This immoral temper was not an
auspicious psychological setting for the execution of the delicate and
laborious task of constantly adjusting a balance in answer to constant
changes in the relative strengths of parties whose strengths were bound
to change in virtue of their being, not inanimate objects, but living
creatures. The tribesmen of a tribe that had forged ahead of its neigh-
bours in population, wealth, technique, or other constituent elements of
military and political power were apt to yield to the temptation to try to
take advantage of their relative gain in collective strength in order to
make a bid for collective aggrandizement; and such criminally childish
collective ambitions were not easily discouraged by merely diplomatic
counter-measures. When the parties whose interests were threatened by
the baleful rise of a new Mars in the international constellation had
resorted to the crude device of a reversal of alliances and the subtle
device of a general self-denying ordinance binding all Great Powers
alike to abstain from competing for the spoils of some derelict empire,
there were not many other pacific cards left in a diplomatist's hand; in
the history of every political Balance of Power between parochial states
whose story was on record, it had invariably proved to be beyond the
resources of Diplomacy to save the balance from being overturned with-
out at least an occasional recourse to inter-state war; and the institution
of War, which was, itself, an outcome and expression of the tribal spirit,
had proved, time and again, to be unamenable to rational regulation and
control and, when out of control, to be destructive.

War had proved to be deadly, not only for a political Balance of Power
that it had been called in to redress, but also for the civilization in whose
body politic the maintenance of a balance was being attempted; and this
destructiveness of War was not just incidental to its clumsiness, but was
inherent in its nature. A collectively organized resort to violence was,
indeed, so rough and ready a method of attempting to adjust a political
balance that, even when successfully used to restore equilibrium in one
quarter, it usually also had the effect of producing a new derangement
of the balance in some other quarter, A diplomatist driven to resort to
War faute de mieux was in the unhappy quandary in which a watch-
maker would find himself if he were instructed to mend a broken watch
and were given no tools for doing the job except a sledge-hammer. War
was, however, also destructive in its essence, quite apart from the incon-
gruousness of its diplomatic use, and its destructiveness tended to grow
greater progressively, at each fresh hammer stroke. The toll taken by
War tended to rise with the passage of Time because, in any society in
which War was an established institution, the service of Mara was apt
to be the first charge on the society's energies; and the maintenance of
a competition by means of War, in default of Diplomacy, between
parochial states was therefore apt to drive the competing military Powers
into devoting to War an ever increasing proportion of their strength.
Even while a society was still in growth, the increase in the demands
made by War would thus outstrip the increase in the society's capacity
to satisfy them; the rate of the blood-tax would rise with every improve-
ment in the technical ability to mobilize the society's non-human and